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“* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper, 
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WHAT BROUGHT AUSTIN BACK TO KETTERFORD, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER IX.—A TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 


Avstix Cray beckoned out Peter Quale. He, Austin, 
had not gone to the meeting to interrupt it, or to take 
part in it: but, hearing from Mrs. Quale that Peter was 
at the “ Bricklayers’ Arms”—a rare occurrence, for Peter 
was not one who favoured public-houses—he had gone 
thither in search of him, and so found himself in the 
midst of the meeting. His business with Peter related 
to certain orders he required to give for the esrly morn- 
ing. 
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“What are those men about to rush into, Quale?” he 
demanded, when his own matter was over. 

“ Ah, what indeed?” returned the man. “If they do 
get led into a strike they'll repent it, some of them.” 

“You are not one of the malcontents, then ?” 

“I?” retorted Peter, utter scorn in his tone. “No, 
sir. There’s a proverb which I learnt years ago from an 
old book as was lent me, and I’ve not forgotten it, sir— 
‘Let well alone.’ But you must not think all the men 
you saw sitting there be discontented agitators, Mr. Clay. 
It’s only Shuck and a few of that stamp. The rest be 
as steady and cautious asIam.”  , 
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“Tf they don’t get led away,” replied Austin Clay, 
and his voice betrayed a dubious tone. “ Slippery Sam, 
in spite of his loose qualifications, is a ringleader more 
persuasive tham true.” 

Austin was not wrong; Rid of Peter'Quale; who was 
a worse enemy of Sam’s schemes tham even old White, 
Sam, haddt nearly his. own way. He peured his eloquent 
words into the men’s ears: and Sam really did possess 
eloquence—of a rough and rude sort—but that tells well 
with the class around him; he brought forth argument 
upon argument, fallacious as they were plausible; he 
told the men it depended upon them whether the boon 
they were standing out for should be accorded them, not 
upon the masters. Not that Sam called it a boon; he 
spoke of it as a right. Let them only be firm and true 
to themselves, and the masters must give in: there was 
no help for it, they would have no otherresource. Sam 
finally concluded by demanding, with fierce looks all 
round, whether they were men, or whether they were 
slaves, and the men answered, with a cheer and a@ shout, 
that Britons never should be slaves; and the meeting 
broke up in excitement and glorious: spirits, andi went 
home reeling, some with the anticipation of the fine time 
that was dawning for them, others with having consumed 
a little too much half-and-half. 

Slippery Sam reeled away to his home. A dozen or 
so attended him, listerling to his oratory, which was 
continued still: though not exactly tothe gratificatiomof 
Daffodil’s Delight, who were hushing their unruly babies 
to sleep, or striving to get to sleep themselves. Much 
Sam cared whom he disturbed! he went along; flinging 
his arms and his words at random—inflammatory words, 
carrying poisoned shafts that told. If somebody came 
down upon you and upon me, telling us that, with a little 
exertion on our part, we should inevitably drop into a 
thousand a year, and showing plausible cause for the 
same; should we turn a deaf ear? The men shook hands 
individually with Slippery Sam, and left him propped 
against his own door; for Sam, with all deference be it 
spoken, was a little overcome himself—with the talking, 
of course. 

Sam’s better half greeted him with a shrill tongue: 
she and Mrs. Dunm might be paired in that respect: and 
Sam’s chiléren, some im. the bed in the corner, some 
sitting: up, greeted’ him with a shrill cry also, clamouring 
for a very common-place artiele, indeed—“some bread !” 
Sam’s family seemed inconveniently to increase; for the 
less there appeared to be to welcome them. with,. the 
surer and faster they arrived. Thirteen Sam could 
number now; but several of the elder ones were out. in 
the world “doing for themselves” —getting on, or starving, 
as it might happen. 

“You old sot! you have been at that drinking-can 
again,” were Mrs. Sam's words of salutation; and I 
wish I could soften them down to refinement for polite 
ears; but if you are to have the truth, you must take 
them as they were spoken. 

“ Drinking-can !” echoed Sam, who was in too high 
glee to .ose his temper, “ never mind the drinking-can, 
missis:: my fortian’s made. I drawed together that 
meeting, as I telled ye I should,” he added, discarding 
his scholarly eloquence for the familiar home phraseology, 
“and they come to it, every man jack on’em, save thin- 
skinned Baxendale, up stairs. Never was such a full 
meeting knowed in Daffodil’s Delight.” 

“Who cares for the meeting!” irascibly responded 
Mrs. Sam. “What we wants is some’at to fill our in- 
sides with. Don’t come bothering home here about a 
meeting, when the children be a starving. If you'd 
work more and talk less, it ’ud become ye better.” 
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“T got the car of the meeting,” said Sam, braving the 
reproof with a provoking wink. “A despicable set our 
men is, at Hunter’s, a humdrumming on like slaves for 
ever, taking their paltry wages: and making no stir. 
But I’ve put the brand among’’em.at last, and sent ’em 
home all on fire, to dream of short work and good pay. 
Quale, he come, and put in his spoke again’ it; and that 
wretched old skeleton of a White, what’s been cheating 
the grave this ten year, he come, and put in his; and 
Mr. Austin Clay, he must thrust his nose among us, 
and talk treason to the men: but I think I have circum- 
vented thelot. If I haven’t, my name’s not Sam Shuck.” 

“Tf you, and your circumventions, and your tongue, 
was all at the bottom of the Thames, ’twouldn’t be no 
loss, for all the good they does above it,” sobbed Mrs. 
Shuck, whose anger generally ended in tears. “ Here’s 
me and fhe children a clamming for want o’ bread, and 
you can waste your time over a idle, good-for-nothing 
meeting. Ain’t you ashamed, not to work as other men 
do ?” 

“ Bread !” loftily returned Sam, with the air of a king, 
“*tisn’t bread I shall soon be furnishing for you and the 
children: it’s mutton chops. My fortian’s made, I say.” 

“Yah!” retorted Mrs. Sam. “It have been made 
forty times in the last ten year; to listen to you. What 
good has ever come of the boast? Id shut up my 
mouth if F couldn’t talk sense.” 

Sam nodded his head oracularly, and entered upon an 
explanation. But for the fact of his: being a little “ over- 
come”—whatever may have been its cause—he would 
have been more guarded. “I’ve had overtures,” he 


‘said, bending: forward his head and lowering his voice, 


“and them overtures, which I accepted, will be the 
making of you and of me. Work!” he exclaimed, 
throwing his arms gracefully from him with a repelling 
gesture, “I’ve done with work now; I’m superior to it; 
I’m exalted far above that lowering sort of toil. The 
leaders among the London Trade Union have recognised 
eloquence, ma’am, let me tell you; and they've made me 
one of their picked body—appointed me-agitator to the 
firm of Hunter. ‘ You get the meeting together, and 
prime’em with the best of your eloquence, and excite 
"em to recognise and agitate for their own rights, and 
you shall have your appointment, and a good round 
Well, Mrs. 8. I did it; I got the 
men together, and I hawe primed ’em, and some of ’em’s 
a busting to go off; and all I’ve got to do from hence- 
forth is to keep "em up to the mark, by means of that 
tongue whieh you are so fond of disparaging, and to live 
like a gentleman. There's a trifling instalment of the 
first: week’ money.” 

Sam threw a sovereign on the table. Mrs. Shuck, 
with a grunt: of disparagement still, darted forward to 
seize upon it through her tears. The children, uttering 
a wild shriek of wonder, delight, and disbelief, born of 
incipient famine, darted forward to seize it too. Sam 
burst into a fit of laughter, threw himself back to in- 
dulge it, and, not being just then over steady on his 
pins, lost his equilibrium, and toppled over the fender 
into the ashes. 

Leaving Mrs, Shuek to pick him up, or to leave him 
there—which latter negative course was the one she 
would probably take—let us return to Austin Clay. 

When he quitted the meeting early in the evening 
with Peter Quale, the two proceeded home together. 
Mrs. Quale came running out of her house, as they were 
about to enter it. 

“TI was coming in search of you, sir,” she: said to 
Austin Clay. “This has just been brought, and the 
man made me sign my name to a paper.” 








Austm took what she held out to him—a telegraphic 
despatch. He opened it; read it; then, in the prompt, 
decisive manner usual with him, requested Mrs. Quale 
to put him up a change of things in his portmanteau, 
which he would return for, and walked away with a rapid 
step. 

« Whatever news is it that he has had?” cried Mrs. 
Quale, as she stood with her husband, looking after 
him. ‘“ Where can he have been summoned to ?”- 

“*Taint no business of ours,” retorted Peter; “if it 
had been, he’d have enlightened us. Did you ever hear 
of that offer that’s always pending ?—Five hundred 
a-year to anybody as’ll undertake to mind his own busi- 
ness, and leave other folks’ alone.” 

In the soft twilight of the summer evening, in the 
room of their house that opened to the conservatory, 
sat Florence Hunter—no longer the impulsive, charm- 
ing, and somewhat troublesome child, but the young 
and lovely woman. Of middle height, and graceful form, 
her face was one of great sweetness; the earnest, truth- 
ful spirit, the pure innocence, which had made its charm 
in youth, made it now: to look on Florence Hunter was 
to love her. 

She appeared to be in deep thought, her cheek rest- 
ing on her hand, and her eyes fixed on vacancy. Some 
movement in the house aroused her, and she avose, 
shook her head, as if she would shake care away, and 
bent over a rare plant in the room’s large opening, 
lightly touching the leaves. 

“T fear that mamma is right, and Iam wrong, pretty 
plant!” she murmured. “I fear that you willdie. Is 
it that this London, with its heavy atmosphere ts 

The knock of a visitor at the hall door resounded 
through the house. Did Florence know the knock, 
that her voice should falter, and the soft pink in her 
cheeks should deepen to a glowing crimson? The room 
door opened, and a servant announced Mr. Clay. 

In that early railway journey when they first met, 
Florence had taken a predilection for Austin Clay. “I 
like him so much!” had been her gratuitous announce- 
ment to her uncle Henry. The liking had ripened into 
an attachment, firm and lasting—a child’s attachment, 
but Florence grew into a woman, and it could not re- 
main such. Thrown much together, the feeling had 
mutually arisen; they fell into it unconsciously. Was 
it quite’ prudent of Mr. Hunter to sanction, nay, to court 
the frequent presence at his house of Austin Clay? Did 
he overlook the obvious fact, that he was one who pos- 
sessed attractions, both of mind and person, and that 
Florence was now a woman grown? Or did Mr. Hun- 
ter deem that the social barrier which, he might assume, 
there existed between his daughter and his dependent, 
would effectually prevent all approach to danger? Mr. 
Hunter must account himself for the negligence: no 
one else can do it. It was certain that he did have 
Austin very much to his house, but it was equally cer- 
tain that he never cast a thought to the possibility that 
his daughter might be learning to love him. 

The strange secret, whatever it may have been, at- 
taching to Mr. Hunter, had shattered his health to that 
extent that, for days together, he would be unequal to 
go abroad to attend to business. Then Austin, who 
acted as principal in the absence of Mr. Hunter, would 
arrive at the house, when the day was over, to report 
progress, and take orders fu. the next day; or, rather, 
consult with him what the orders should be, for in 
energy, in capability, Austin was now the master spirit, 
and Mr. Hunter bent to it. That over, he passed the 
rest of the evening in the society of Florence, conversing 
with her freely, confidentially; literature, art, the news 
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of the day; on topics of home interest; listening to her 
music, listening to her low voice, as she sang her songs; 
guiding her pencil. There they were; he, with his elo- 
quent intellect, his fascinating powers, his noble form; 
she, with her sweet attractions, her gentle loveliness. 
What could be the result? But, as is almost invariably 
the case, the last person to give a suspicion to it was ke 
who positively looked on, and might have seen all— 
Mr. Hunter. Life, in the presence of the other, had 
become sweet to each as a summer’s dream—a dream 


that had stolen over them ere their consciousness awoke 


to it. 

Very conscious of it were they as he entered this 
evening. Austin took her hand im greeting: a hand 
always tremulous now in his. She bent again over the 
plant she was tending, her eyelids and her damask 
cheeks drooping. 

“ You are alone, Florence!” 

“Just now. Mamma is very poorly this evening, and 
keeps her room. Papa was here a few minutes ago.” 

He released her hand, and stood looking at her, as 
she played with the petals of the flower. Nota word 
had Austin spoken of his love; not a word was he sure 
that he might speak. If he partially divined that it 
might be acceptable to her, he did not believe it would 
be to Mr. Hunter. 

“The plant looks sickly,’ he observed. 

“Yes. It is one that thrives in cold and wind. It 
came from Scotland. Mamma feared this close London 
atmosphere would not suit it; but I said it looked so 
hardy, it would be sure to do well. Rather than it 
should die, I would send it back to its bleak home.” 

“In tears, Florence! For the sake of a plant!” 

“ Not for that,” she answered, twinkling the moisture 
from her eyelashes, as she raised them to his with a 
brave smile. “I was thinking of mamma; she appears 
to be fading rapidly, like the plant.” 

“She may grow stronger when the heat of summer 
shall have passed.” 

Florence slightly shook her head, as if she could not 
share in the suggested hope. ‘“ Mamma herself does not 
seem to think she shall, Austin. She has dropped 
ominous words more than once latterly. This after- 
noon I showed her the. plant, that it was drooping. 
‘Ay, my dear,’ she remarked, ‘it is like me—on the 
wane. And I think my uncle Bevary’s opinion has 
become unfavourable.” 

It was a matter on which Austin could not urge hope, 
though he might suggest it, for he believed that Mrs. 
Hunter was fading rapidly. He changed the subject. 

“TI hope Mr. Hunter will come in, Florence. I am 
come to ask for leave of absence.” 

“ Papa is not out: he is sitting with mamma.. That 
is another reason why I fear danger for her. I think 
papa sees it; he is so solicitous for her comfort, so 
anxious to be with her, as if he would guard her from 
surprise or agitating topics. He will not suffer a visitor 
to enter at hazard; he will not let a note be given her, 
until he has first seen it.” 

“ But he has long been thus anxious.” 

“T know. But still, latterly—however, I must hope 
against hope,” broke off Florence. “I think I do: hope 
is certainly a very strong ingredient in my nature, for L 
cannot realise the parting with my dear mother. Did 
you say you have come for leave of absence? Where 
is it that you wish to go?” 

“T have had a telegraphic despatch from Ketterford,” 
he replied, taking it from his pocket. “My good old 
friend,. Mrs. Thornimett, is dying, and I must hasten 


thither with all speed.” 
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* Oh!” uttered Florence, almost reproachfully. 
you are wasting the time with me!” 

“Not so. The first train that goes does not start for 
an hour yet, and I can get to Paddington in half one. 
The news has grieved me much. ‘The last time I was 
at Ketterford—you may remember it—Mrs. Thornimett 
was so very well, exhibiting no symptoms whatever of 
decay.” 

“TI remember it,” answered Florence. “It is two years 
ago. You stayed a whole fortnight with her.” 

“ And had a battle with her to get away then,” said 
Austin, smiling with the reminiscence, or with Florence’s 
word “whole”—a suggestive word, spoken in that 
sense. “She wished me to remain longer. I wonder 
what illness can have stricken her? it must have been 
sudden.” 

“ What is the relationship between you ?” 

“A distant one. She and my mother were second 
cousins. If I——” 

Austin was stopped by the entrance of Mr. Hunter— 
so changed, so bent and bowed, since you, reader, last 
saw him. The stout upright figure had grown thin and 
stooping, the fine dark hair was grey, the once calm, 
self-reliant face was worn and haggard. Nor was that 
all; there was a constant restlessness in his manner, and 
in the turn of his eye, giving a spectator the idea that he 
lived in a state of ever-present perpetual fear. 

Austin put the telegraphic message in his hand. “It 
is an inconvenient time, I know, sir, for me to be away, 
busy as we are, and with this agitation rising amongst 
the men; but I cannot help myself. I will return as 
soon as it is possible.” 

Mr. Hunter did not hear the words. His eyes had 
fallen on the word “ Ketterford,’ in the despatch, and 
that seemed to scare away his senses. His hands shook 
as he held the paper, and for a few moments he appeared 
incapable of collected thought, of understanding anything. 
Austin explained again. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, it is only—it is Mrs. Thornimett who 
is ill, and wants you—I comprehend now.” He spoke 
in an incoherent manner, and with a sigh of the most 
intense relief. “I—I—saw the word ‘dying,’ and it 
startled me,” he proceeded, as if anxious to account for his 
agitation. “You can go, Austin; you must go. Re- 
main a few days there—a week, if you find it necessary.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will say farewell now, then.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Hunter, turned to Florence, 
and took hers. “ Remember me to Mrs. Hunter,” he 
said in a low tone, which, in spite of himself, betrayed 
its own tenderness, “and tell her I hope to find her 
better on my return.” 

A few paces from the house Austin encountered Dr. 
Bevary. “Is she much worse?” he exclaimed to Austin 
in a hasty tone. 

“Is who much worse, Doctor ?” 

“Mrs. Hunter. I have just had a message from 
her.” 

“ Not very much, I fancy. Florence said her mamma 
was poorly this evening. Iam off to Ketterford, Doctor, 
for a few days.” 

“To Ketterford!” replied Dr. Bevary, with an em- 
phasis that showed the news had startled him. ‘“ What 
are you going there for? For—for Mr. Hunter?” 

“For myself,” said Austin. “A good old friend is 
ill—dying, the message says—and has telegraphed for 
me ” 


The physician looked at him searchingly. 
speak of Miss Gwinn ?” 

“T should not call her a friend,” replied Austin. 
allude to Mrs, Thornimett.” 


“Do you 
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“ A pleasant journey to you, then. And, Clay! Steer 
clear of those Gwinns; they would bring you no good.” 

It was in the dawn of the early morning that Austin 
entered Ketterford. He did not let the grass grow under 
his feet between the railway terminus and Mrs. Thorni- 
mett’s; though he was somewhat dubious about disturb- 
ing the house. If she was really “dying,” it might be 
well that he should do so; if only suffering from a severe 
illness, it might not be expected of him; and the word- 
ing of the message had been ambiguous, leaving it an 
open question. As he drew within view of the house, 
however, it exhibited signs of bustle; lights, not yet put 
out in the dawn, might be discerned through some of 
the curtained windows, and a woman, having much the 
appearance of a nurse, was coming out at the door, halt- 
ing on the threshold a moment to hold converse with 
one within.” 

“Can you tell how Mrs. Thornimett is?” inquired 
Austin, addressing himself to her. 

The woman shook her head. “She is gone, sir. 
more than an hour ago.” 

Sarah, the old servant whom we have seen before: 
at Mrs. Thornimett’s, came forward, weeping. “Oh, 
Mr. Austin! oh sir! why could you not get here sooner ?” 

“ How could I, Sarah?” was his reply. “I received 
the message only last evening, and came off by the first 
train that started.” 

“Td have took a engine to myself, and rode upon its 
chimbley, but what I’d have got here in time,” retorted 
Sarah. “ Twice in the very last half hour of her life, 
she asked after you. ‘Isn’t Austin come?’ ‘Isn’t he 
yet come?’ Poor dear old mistress !” 

“ Why was I not sent for before?” he asked. 

“ Because we never thought it was turning serious,” 
sobbed Sarah. “She caught cold some days ago, and it 
flew to her throat, or her chest, I hardly know which. 
The doctor was called in; and it’s my belief he didn’t 
know: the doctors now-a-days haint worth half what 
they’d used to be, and they call things by fine names 
that nobody can understand. However jt may have 
been, nobody saw any danger, neither him nor us. But 
at mid-day yesterday there was a change, and the doctor 
said he’d like further advice to be brought in. And it 
was had; but they could not do her any good; and she, 
poor dear mistress, was the first to say that she was 
dying. ‘Send for Austin,’ she said to me; and one of 
the gentlemen he went to the wire telegraph place, and 
wrote the message. Will you see her, sir?” 

Austin nodded acquiescence, and the servant led the 
way to the death chamber. It had been put straight, 
so to remain until all that was left of its many years 
occupant should be removed. She lay on the bed in 
placid stillness; her eyes closed, her pale face calm, a 
smile upon it, the calm of a spirit at peace with heaven. 
Austin leaned over her, losing himself in solemn thoughts. 
Whither had the spirit flown? to what bright unknown 
world? Had it found the company of sister spirits ? 
had it seen, face to face, its loving Saviour? Oh! what 
mattered now the few fleeting trials of this life that 
had passed over her! how worse than unimportant 
did they seem by the side of death! A little, more or 
less, of care; a lot where shade or sunshine shall have 
predominated; a few friends gained or lost; struggle, 
toil, hope—all must merge in the last rest. It was over; 
earth, with its troubles and its petty cares, with its joys 
and sorrows, and its “goods stored up for many years ;” 
as completely over for Mary Thornimett, as though it 
had never been. In the bright realms whither her spirit 
had hastened—— 

“I told Mrs. Dubbs to knock up the undertaker, and 
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desire him to come here at once and take the measure 
for the coffin.” 

Sarah’s interruption recalled Austin to the world. 
It is impossible, even in a death-chamber, to run away 
from the ordinary duties of daily life. 
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SoMETIME ago, being in company with a medical man, 
whom I will call Mr. R——, we fell into conversation on 
the uses of the microscope, in the management of which 
he wasanadept. “Now,” said he, “I will tell youa story 
of what happened to myself—one which, I think, well 
illustrates the importance of this instrument to society, 
though I was put in a very unpleasant position owing 
to my acquaintance with it. 

“T have, as you know, given a good deal of attention 
to comparative anatomy, especially to the structure of 
the hair as it appears under the microscope. To the 
unassisted eye, indeed, all hair appears very much alike, 
except as it is long or short, dark or fair, straight or 
curly, coarse or fine. Under the microscope, however, 
the case is very different; the white man’s is round; 
the negro’s oval; the mouse’s, apparently jointed; the 
bat’s, jagged; andsoon. Indeed, every animal has hair 
of a peculiar character, and, what is more, this character 
varies according to the part of the body from which it is 
taken—an important circumstance, as will appear from 
my story, which is this :— 

“T once received a letter by post, containing a few hairs, 
with a request that I would examine them, and adding, 
that they would be called for ina fewdays. Accordingly, 
I submitted the hairs to the microscope, when I dis- 
covered that they were from the human eyebrow, and 
had been bruised. I made a note to this effect, and 
folded it up with the hairs in an envelope, ready for the 
person who had sent them. In a few days a stranger 
called and inquired whether I had made the investigation. 
‘Oh yes,’ I said, ‘ there they are, and you will find them 
and their description in this envelope,’ handing it to 
him at the same time. He expressed himself as being 
much obliged, and offered me a fee, which, however, I 
declined, telling him that I could not think of taking any- 
thing for so small a matter. 

“Tt turned out, however, of more consequence than I 
had imagined, for within a week I was served with a 
subpoena, to attend as a witness on a trial for murder. 
This was very disagreeable, as I have said; but there 
was no help for it now. The case was this. A man 
had been killed by a blow with some blunt instru- 
ment on the eyebrow, and the hairs sent to me for 
examination had been taken from a hammer in the pos- 
session of the suspected murderer. I was put into the 
witness-box, and my testimony, ‘that the hairs were 
from the human eyebrow, and had been bruised,’ was 
just the link in the chain of evidence which sufficed to 
convict the prisoner. The jury, however, were not easily 
satisfied that my statement was worth anything; dnd it 
required the solemn assurance of the judge that such a 
conclusion was within the reach of science, to convince 
them that they might act upon it. 

“One juryman in particular—an old farmer—was very 
hard to satisfy. ‘Does thee mean to say,’ said he, ‘ that 
thee can tell any hair of any animal?’ I answered that 
I would not take upon myself to assert positively that I 
could do so, although I believed Icould. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘T'll prove thee.’ 

“The prisoner, as I said, was convicted, and I went 








home, and, in the busy life of an extensive practice, 
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forgot all about my obstinate old farmer. About two 
years afterwards, however, a person, an utter stranger 
to me, called on me with a few hairs screwed up in a 
piece of paper, which he asked me to examine, and 
report on. 

“Ts this another murder case?’ I inquired; ‘for if 
so, I will have nothing to do with it. I’ve had enough 
of that sort of work.’ 

“*No, no,’ said he, ‘it is nothing of the kind. It is 
only a matter of curiosity, which I should be very much 
obliged if you would solve; and if you will do it, I will 


call or send for the result of your examination in a few 


days’ time.’ Having received this assurance, I undertook 
the investigation. 

“When he was gone, and I had leisure, I put the 
hairs under the microscope, and soon discovered that 
they were taken from the back of a Norway rat. 

“Two or three days afterwards, as I was sitting in 
my consulting-room, an old farmer-looking man was 
ushered in. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘has thee looked at them 
hairs P’ 

“© Yes,’ I answered, ‘and I find that they are from 
the back of a Norway rat.’ ‘Well,’ exclaimed he, ‘so 
they are. Thou hast forgotten me; but I have not 
forgotten thee. Does thee recollect the trial for murder 
at L—— assizes? I said I would prove thee; and so I 
have, for them hairs come from the back of a rat’s skin 
my son sent me from Norway.’ So the old gentleman 
was quite satisfied with the proof to which he had put 
me, and I, as you may suppose, was well pleased that 
my skill and sagacity had stood such a queer proof as 
this, and more convinced than ever of the value of the 
microscope.” 

Here the Doctor ended his story, which I have given 
as nearly as possible in his own words, and upon which 
I believe that a thorough dependence may be placed. 
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So there is to be a revolution at the British Museum ! 
The great institution is overwhelmed with an embarras 
des richesses. Professor Owen declares that the whole 
of the existing space would not suffice for the proper ex- 
hibition of the animals alone. Mr. Panizzi wants more 
than all the room for the ever-increasing legions of 
books. Priceless antiquarian treasures are now buried 
in underground vaults and cellars. So it has been de- 
termined by the trustees, under sanction of Parliament, 
to divide the collections, and, retaining the books and 
antiquities in Great Russell Street, to find another home 
for the natural history collections. 

One fine afternoon, soon after reading the report of 
these changes, having nothing particular to do, a trip 
up the river seemed the most feasible recreation, and, 
more by accident than design, it brought us to Don 
Saltero’s, at Chelsea, from which there is a pleasant look- 
out upon the stream. This place, now an ordinary inn, 
was once a very famous coffee-house, and continued so 
upwards of a century. It was established in the year 
1695, by a person named Salter, who, as may be inferred, 
gave a foreign fashion to his name, in order to arrest 
attention and obtain customers. He was originally ser- 
vant to Sir Hans Sloane, attended him in his travels, 
and shared his fondness for natural rarities, though not 
in the same enlightened way, but more from being a 
kind of odd-fish himself. Upon setting up in business, 
his master gave him a stock of duplicate objeets from 
his own museum, to which additions were made as 
means and opportunity afforded, till the coffee-house 
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became a regular curiosity shop, and attracted crowds 
of visitors. Hither came Franklin, the American, who, 
if we remember right, swam nearly the whole way back 
to Blackfriars Bridge, performing sundry aquatic feats 
on the passage, to the no small astonishment of his 
companions. Here also, at a more distant date, there 
might be seen a little old man, very neat and very quiet, 
Richard Cromwell, once Lord High Protector of these 
realms. Here, too, was Steele, who quizzed his host 
and his possessions in “ The Tatler.” There was, among 
other articles, a “lignified pig,” part of the root of a 
tree, of a snouty, hog-like shape. The Don magnified 


himself and his treasures in poetical advertisements in 
the newspapers, one of which ran as follows :— 


** Monsters of all sorts here are seen, 
Strange things in nature as they grew so; 
Some relics of the Sheba queen, 
And fragments of the fam’d Bob Crusoe, 
Knick-knacks, too, dangle on the wall, 
Some in glass cases, some on shelf ; 
But, what’s the rarest sight of all, 
Your humble servant shows himself, 
On this my chiefest hope depends. 
Now, if you will the cause espouse, 
In journals pray direct your friends 
To my Museum coffee-house.” 

The show was maintained long after the original 
showman disappeared, and was finally broken up in 
1799, by the hard, unsympathizing hammer of the 
auctioneer. 

The tower of Chelsea old church is a prominent ob- 
ject from the river, but simply regarded by the crowd of 
passengers in the steamers as a homely building of dull 
red brick. Yet it has great historic interest, owing to 
its ultimate connection with the name of one of England’s 
greatest sons, that of Sir Thomas More. Within the 
ancient walls, out of which the present structure arose, 
he regularly appeared with his family, attending the 
rites of the religion to which he was devotedly attached, 
and usually took his seat in the choir, attired in a white 
surplice, aiding the choristers. There he was the Sun- 
day after he resigned the chancellorship, looking cheer- 
ful as ever, and, for the first time, made known his 
changed cendition to his wife; who was somewhat of a 
shrew, as they went home. His monument is shown 
near the seat which he must have occupied, with the 
long Latin inscription upon it which he composed. Yet 
this is not the tomb he caused to be erected in his life- 
time, but a re-construction, doubtless strictly corre- 
sponding with it. There is, however, every reason to 
suppose, that while his head was exposed at Temple 
Bar, the headless trunk was buried within the precincts 
of the Tower. More lived about a quarter of a mile 
west of the church, in a mansion built by himself, sur- 
rounded with fields and gardens, where Erasmus and 
Holbein were his, guests. This building came into the 
possession of the Villiers family, then of the Beauforts, 
and finally of Sir Hans Sloane, in whose time it was 
pulled down; and not a fragment of it now remains. 
A range of houses, Beaufort Row, occupies the site. 
Sloane himself lies in the burying-ground, near the 
south-east corner of the church. ‘l’o him further notices 
will refer, as a very worthy man in his day, and the 
unintentional but practical founder of the noblest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world—the British Museum. 

Though a native of Ireland, born in the county of 
Down, in 1660, he was of Scottish extraction, his father 
haying emigrated from “Caledonia, stern and wild,” at 
the head of a colony of his countrymen, in the time of 
James 1, After several years of ill-health in early life, 
young Sloane repaired to London, and devoted himself 
to the study of medicine, with the collateral sciences, 
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especially botany. He visited Paris for further im- 
provement, with the principal towns of France, made. 
the acquaintance of Tourneforte, the great botanist, and 
other eminent men, with whom he afterwards regularly 
corresponded. Soon after commencing practice, he went 
out to Jamaica as physician to the Duke of Albemarle, 
governor of the island. But the duke dying shortly 
after his arrival, Dr. Sloane was compelled, by diminished 
means, to return to England. Establishing himself in 
the metropolis, he speedily took rank as one of the 
leading practitioners of the day, and through a very long 
professional career, upwards of half a century, was an 
eminently successful man. The income derived from 
an extensive practice, chiefly among the upper classes, 
enabled him to amass a large fortune, in addition to 
which he married a lady of considerable property, the 
daughter of a city alderman. By her he had two sons, 
who died young, and two daughters, who survived their 
parents, and carried their wealth into the noble families 
of Cadogan and Stanley. No niggardly return was made 
by him for the favours of fortune. His means were 
liberally devoted in his lifetime to works of utility and 
benevolence, while very largely expended in collecting a 
valuable library, with antiques, coins, medals, and ob- 
jects of natural history. His principal literary produc- 
tion is an account of the island of Jamaica, chiefly of its 
botany, which appeared in two folio volumes, copiously 
illustrated with engravings of plants. The manuscript 
of this production is in the British Museum. 

Being elected secretary of the Royal Society, in 1693, 
Dr. Sloane was a principal party to a fracas at a mect- 
ing of that learned body. He complained, after reading 
a paper, that Dr. Woodward had insulted him while sub- 
mitting the lucubration to the members, and had com- 
mitted the offence before, on similar occasions, that of 
making grimaces. As neither philosophers nor phy- 
sicians are more inaccessible to envy than ordinary mor- 
tals, jealousy of a rising man might be in operation, 
and originate the grin. But we are strongly inclined 
to think that, at the outset of his career, there was 
something a little too pretentious in the secretary's 
manner; for Garth, a contemporary physician and poet, 
has commemorated “ the impudence of Sloane.” How- 
ever this might be, it is certain that Dr. Woodward's 
face wore an unmistakeable expression of great con- 
tempt, under the cireumstances stated, and, being a 
member of the council, he was expelled from it for a 
breach of good manners. This extreme measure was not 
carried without some opposition. Dr. Arbuthnot, upon 
the subject of expulsion being agitated, rose to inquire, 
“ What distortion of a man’s face constituted a grimace?” 
a question which the learned assembly did not care to 
entertain. Another suggested, on behalf of the delin- 
quent, that he was “a good natural philosopher ;” wpon 
which Sir Isaac Newton, who was in the chair, remarked, 
that “in order to belong to that Society, a man ought 
to be a good moral philosopher, as well as a natural 
one.” 

In the annals of the metropolitan medical world, the 
year 1696 is famous for a dissension originated by a law 
of the College of Physicians, which required all fellows, 
candidates, and licentiates to give advice to the poor 
gratuitously in their respective neighbourhoods. Some 
were selfish enough to object to this regulation, on the 
ground of the trouble it involved; others deemed it 
beneath the dignity of the profession; while the apothe- 
caries anticipated injury to their craft. The latter body 
became perfectly furious, when it was proposed, by: sub- 
scription among members of the College, to accommodate 
the poor with medicine at prime cost, in a building set 
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Sloane was active in the cause 


apart for the purpose. 
of benevolence, and likewise Garth, who produced his 


admirable burlesque poem, “ The Dispensary,” upon the 
occasion, in which Apothecaries’ Hall is thus inglo- 
riously treated :— 
“ Nigh where Fleet ditch descends in sable streams, 

To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames ; 

There stands a structure on the rising hill, 

Where tyros take their freedom out+to kill.”” 
Some popular practitioners of the time are lashed with 
merciless severity, as only emulous 


** Who best could fill his purse, and thin the town ;” 


and no flattering picture is drawn of the Ausculapians 
generally :— 
“The friends of fatos, 
Who fill churchyards, and who unpeople states, 
Who baffle nature, and dispose:of lives, 
Whilst Russel, as we please, or starves or thrives,”* 


The man mentioned was a celebrated undertaker. In 
spite of opposition, the cause of humanity triumphed, 
and the first dispensary was established. Sloane bore 
no ill-will to the Apothecaries’ Company, and gave a 
noble proof of it soon after purchasing an estate at 
Chelsea, by presenting that body with the freehold of a 
plot of ground for the cultivation of medicinal plants, 
and the instruction of medical students. This botanical 
garden, long known as the Physic Garden, is still kept 
up, though, instead of being, as it once was, entirely in 
the country, it is completely in the town, and would be 
altogether surrounded with streets and houses, but for 
being on the bank of the Thames, and therefore open 
in that direction. 

Though without any regular appointment at court, 
Dr. Sloane was several times summoned to attend Queen 
Anne in her ailments, as in her last brief illness. Soon 
after the accession of George 1, he was created a baronet, 
and became one of the king’s physicians, a post which 
he held for some time under George u. For four suc- 
cessive years, 1717-1720, a candidate for courtly favour, 
now unknown, composed and published a poem on the 
king’s birthday, each of which has the inscription on 
the title-page, “ Humbly presented to Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart.” Worse trash never issued from the press. Ac- 
cidentally meeting with these effusions, while turning 
over a folio volume of miscellaneous tracts at the British 
Museum, we made an extract from one, and give it as a 
specimen of the senseless adulation common at the 
period aaa 

“ Nature triumphant o’er the teeming earth, 
Exults at George’s mest auspicious birth. 
George! who refulgent like the sun does rise, 
And scatters clonds of darkness from our eyes ; 
Grateful as genial heat, welcome as light 
To weary travellers wandering in the night.”” 

This pill of flattery, compounded for the physician to 
give to his royal master, is followed by a regular bolus. 
The trees are made to wave, the flowers to open, the 
birds to sing, and the sheep to bleat, with conscious 
gladness. 


* While sportive lambs with wanton joy replete, 
Skip o’er the meadows with alternate feet, 
And to the vaulted heaven their grateful pseans bleat. 
The feathered choir, not less industrious, pay 
Their adorations to this joyful day : 
First in the morn the larks upon the wing, 
Prevent our songs, and their own cantos sing.” 


In the last line, the word prevent may be noted as a 
late instance of its occurrence in its primitive significa- 
tion, to “anticipate,” to “go before,” in which sense it 
is used in the authorized version of the Scriptures, and 
the book of Common Prayer. 

On the death of Newton, in 1727, the honour of suc- 
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ceeding him in the chair of the Royal Society was con- 
ferred upon Sir Hans Sloane, who had for some time 
been President of the College of Physicians—the highest 
dignity of the profession. He centinued in public life 
and practice to the year 1741, when, having attained the 
patriarchal age of eighty, he finally quitted town for his 
manor-house at Chelsea, then quite a country seat, 
where the remainder of his life was spent. In retire- 
ment, he was frequently visited by distinguished indi- 
viduals, for the purpose of looking over his library and 
museum, and among others, by Pope, who has some lines 
referring to his collection of curiosities :— 
** A verier monster, than on Afric’s shore 

The sun e’er got,for slimy Nilus bore, 

Or Sloane, or Woodward’s wondrous shelves contain, 

Nay, all thatflying travellers ean’feign.’” 

In a brief note from Pope, dated May 22, 1742, he 
acknowledges a present from Sir Hans :—“ Sir, I have 
many true thanks to pay you for the two joints of the 
Giant’s Causeway; they will be a great ornament to my 
grotto, which consists wholly of natural productions, 
owing nothing to the chisel or polish, and which it 
would be much my ambition to entice you one day to 
look upon. I will first wait on you at Chelsea, and em- 
brace with great pleasure the satisfaction you can better 
than any man afford me of so extensive a view of na- 
ture in her most curious works.” Perhaps Pope was 
primarily indebted for the addition to his grotto to one 
of Sir Hans Sloane’s patients, whose life he had saved, 
and who, under the signature of T. H., addressed to him 
a sprightly poetical epistle, in relation to his request “ to 
send over all the rarities he could find in his travels.” 
It may be supposed to have been written in Ireland, as 
it was first printed at Dublin, and reprinted at London, 
in 1729. The folio in the British Museum, before re- 
ferred to, contains a copy. 

** Since you, dear doctor, saved my life, 
To bless by turns and plague my wife, 
In conscience I’m obliged:to do 
Whatever is enjoined by you, 
According then to your command, 
That I should search this western land 
For curious thingsvof every kind, 
And send you all that I.could find ; 
I’ve ravaged air,,carth, seas, and-caverns, 
Men, women, children, towns, and taverns ; 
And greater rarities can shew 
Than Gresham’s children-ever knew, 
Which carrier Dick:shall bring you down 
Next time his-swaggon comes to town.” 

The lively writer thus closes the.catalogue— 


** In a thumb vial you shall see 
Close cork’d, some drops of honesty 3 
Which, after searching kingdomswonnd, 
At last were in a cottage found, 
An antidote,.if such there be, 
Against the charms of flattery. 
I han’t collected any care, 
Of that there’s plenty everywhere. 
But after wondrous labour spent, 
I got one grain of rich content. 
It is my wish, it is my glory, 
To furnish your nicknackatory. 
I only beg whene’er you show ’em, 
You'll tell your friends to whom you.owe ’cm, 
Which may your other patients teach, ~ 
To do as has done Yours, T. #.”’ 


Sir Hans survived to the 11th of January, 1753, when 
he died peacefully, in the ninety-third year of his age. 
He directed his body to be buried in a decent manner 
in Chelsea churchyard, about noon, or at some convenient 
time of the day, and prescribed that no mention should 
be made of himself in the funeral sermon, which was 
preached by Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Bangor. A 
monument of Portland stone marks the grave, on which 
there is an inscription, now scarcely legible, which the 
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inheritors of his wealth might have the good feeling to 
keep in repair :— 
To the memory of 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
President of the Royal Society 
and of the College of Physicians; 
who, in the year of our Lord 1753, 
the 93d year of his age, 
Without the least pain of body, 
and witb a conscious serenity of mind, 
ended a virtuous and beneficent life, 
This monument was erected 
by his two daughters 
Eliz. Cadogan and Sarah Stanley. 


For several years previous to his decease, he was too 
feeble to quit his dwelling, though exempt from suffer- 
ing, and in complete possession of his mental faculties. 
Several of his old friends in town therefore made it a 
point to visit him with the news of the day. One of 
these, who regularly spent a portion of each Saturday 
with him, has related the characteristic anecdote that, 
knowing he had no superfluous means, Sir Hans would 
calculate the expense of coach-hire, waterage, or any 
other charge that attended his journeys, coming and 
going, and would insist upon his receiving an ample 
payment. 

The nation is under no slight obligation to the fol- 
lowing passage in the will of Sir Hans Sloane, for mil- 
lions have derived profit and pleasure from the national 
museum to which it undoubtedly gave birth :—“ Whereas, 
from my youth, I have been a great observer and ad- 
mirer of the wonderful power, wisdom, and contrivance 
of the Almighty God, appearing in the works of his 
creation, and have gathered together many things in 
my travels or voyages, or had them from others—now, 
desiring very much that these things, tending many 
ways to the manifestation of the glory of God, the con- 
futation of atheism and its consequences, the use and 
improvement of physic, and other arts and sciences, and 
benefit of mankind, may remain together, and not be 
separated, and that chiefly in and about the city of 
London, where they may, by the great confluence of 
people, be of most use—I do give and devise the same 
to Charles, Lord Cadogan, etc., whom I do make ex- 
ecutors of this my last will and testament, upon this 
special trust and confidence, that they shall, as soon as 
may be, after my decease, sell and dispose of the same, 
to be settled for the public uses aforesaid, at the rate of 
twenty thousand pounds of lawful money-of Great 
Britain.” He estimated the cost of the cellection to 
himself at £50,000 at the least. The catalogue extended 
to eighty-three volumes folio, and eight quarto. The 
contents have been approximately stated as follows :— 


Printed books, and manuscripts, including boeks of prints and 


drawings - 50,000 
Coins and medals P ° i . 23,000 
Antique idols, utensils, etc. . ° * P - 11 
Cameos, intaglios, seals, etc. ° ° * ° - 1500 
Vessels of agate, jasper, etc. . - - 643 
Anatomical preparations of human bodies . ° ° - 756 
Quadrupeds, and their parts -. e ‘ . - 8186 
Birds, and their parts, eggs, and their nests e ° - 2 
Fishes, and their parts ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1555 
Amphibia e « ° ° e ° 621 
Crustacea. ° ° ° ° ° . 1436 
Shells, echini, entrochi . ° ° ° ° . 5945 
Insects ° . . 

Corals, Sponges, zoophytes _ 

Stones, ores, bitumens, salts, etc. 

Volumes of dried plants . 

Mathematical instruments 

Miscellaneous artificial curiosities e e ° ‘ 
According to the will, the collection was to be offered 

first to the Government, on the terms stated. If de- 

elined, it was to be tendered successively to the Royal 

Society, the University of Oxford, the College of Phy- 





sicians at Edinburgh, the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
that at Petersburg, Berlin, and Madrid. In each case a 
month was to be allowed for a final determination, and 
if no customer could be found, the executors were then 
empowered to call in the auctioneer to exercise his office 
upon the objects separately. Happily, the offer was 
accepted by the advisers of George 1, and the Govern- 
ment having already possession of the Cottonian manu- 
scripts, with the Harleian in prospect, an Act of Parlia- 
ment decided upon a fitting home being found for the 
three, te be called the British Museum. Montague 
House was therefore purchased for the purpose, and 
became the people’s house. How the old, turretted, 
Frenchified structure of dingy brick has disappeared in 
our own time, and been succeeded by the existing fine 
and uniform pile, in the Grecian-Ionic style—how the 
new erection is too straitened for the proper accommo- 
dation of its multifarious contents, in course of constant 
accumulation—and how a controversy having raged be- 
tween the advocates of books and beasts, respecting a 
proposed disruption, the removal of the natural history 
to South Kensington has at length been resolved upon 
—these are topics upon which few of our readers need 
to be informed. 





A WINTER MARCH IN CANADA. 


Waite very thankful that war with America has been 
for the present averted, the alarm consequent upon the 
blustering attitude of the Northern States, after the 
“Trent” affair, will not be without permanent advantages 
to England. The Canadians have been found thoroughly 
loyal, and no aid will henceforth be wanting to render 
their territories safe from hostile aggression. When 
troops were sent rapidly over to strengthen the British 
defences, attention was recalled to the difficulties of tran- 
sit in former times of Canadian disturbance, a repetition 
of which it will be the effort of modern engineering to 
prevent, by hastening the formation of railroad and other 
communication. 

While our troops were embarking in hot haste for 
America, the following most interesting narrative, from 
unpublished records, appeared in the “ Army and Navy 
Gazette,” (No. 102.) It describes the march of the 43rd 
regiment, from Fredericton to Quebec, along a route 
which it might be necessary again to take, in case the 
arrival of troops by the river St. Lawrence should be 
impracticable :— 

On the 11th of December, 1837, the first division of 
the 43rd Light Infantry, eighty in number, including the 
commanding officer and his staff, paraded in the barrack- 
square of Fredericton at 8 a.m., ready for the march. 
Each man was provided with two blankets, ear covers, 
and mocassins. Sleds for the conveyance of the men, 
each holding eight with great difficulty, were provided. 
The train consisted of fourteen two-horse sleds, contain- 
ing men, provisions, ammunition, and baggage (the latter 
limited to one portmanteau and one carpet-bag to each 
officer), and, with the thermometer at zero, by half-past 
8 o'clock it was en route. The road being very bare of 
snow made the travelling very bad. The river St. John 
was crossed at “Cuirs,” or “Long’s Tavern,” fifteen 
miles from Fredericton, and the train then proceeded up 
the left bank of the river to “ Heusteads ;” where, after 2 
wearisome journey of twenty-five miles, it halted for 
the night. 

Each succeeding day a fresh company set out, following 
in the footsteps of the preceding one, until the six divi- 
sions, comprising altogether twenty-two officers and 452 
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men were on the wing into the bleak and barren interior. 
The second day’s march took them to “Jones’ Tavern” on 
Eel river, a distance of twenty-five miles. The road was 
bad, but the country so far well sprinkled with farms and 
cottages, and the fare which they furnished at the end of 
the march to the famished men was ample and good of 
its kind. On the 13th of December the St. John river 
was crossed five miles below Woodstock, the ice soft and 
very dangerous, the Woodstock stage-coach having only 
two days before broken right through; but with great 
care the Dingee settlement, a distance of thirty males, was 
reached by nightfall. The route now lay up the right 
bank of the St. John river again, along tracks so preci- 
pitous, that nothing but the greatest skill on the part of 
the teamsters could have prevented the most awful catas- 
trophes, and the halt was called at Tibbets, on the ‘To- 
bique, when another weary thirty miles had been success- 
fully logged off. On the 15th of December the “fall in” 
was sounded before daylight, it being known that the 
“ Aristoob,” a rapid stream, 200 yards wide, falling mto 
the St. John, had to be crossed. Flat-bottomed vessels 
and canoes lashed together had been provided, but the 
operation, on account of the shallowness of the stream in 
some places, and the running blocks of ice in others, was 
one of great difficulty and danger, taking no less than 
four hours to accomplish, during which time the boat- 
men had frequently to jump out into the icy water; and 
what the sufferings of the soldiers were from cold, cooped 
up as they were, and cramped in the “scows,” may well 
be imagined. 

As soon as the passage of the river was aceom- 
plished, the travelers plunged at once into the dark and 
dreary forest, along a frightful road, composed mainly of 
pitfalls and precipices, where a single man with his axe 
might in half a dozen hours have blocked up the path 
Nor is it at this moment undeserving of re- 


altogether. 
mark, that from this point to Madawaska the road skirts 
the frontiers of the state of Maine, as determined by the 


Commissioners’ boundaries. At nightfall the division 
reached and bivouacked at the Grand Falls of the river 
St. John, fearfully chilled and wearied. Next morning 
the Grand Falls were left at daylight, and the force pro- 
ceeded on the ice of the river St. John to Hiberts, in the 
Madawaska settlement. The ice in many places was so 
rough that the motion of the sleds was like that of a boat 
at sea. The day was very cold,a strong north-east wind 
blowing down the river, with a drift of snow, penetrating 
through and through the clothing of the men, so that 
many of them were frost-bitten, and the whole were so 
thoroughly benumbed that nothing but running by the 
side of the sleds at intervals kept the blood in circulation. 
Colonel Booth and his officers were indefatigable in keep- 
ing up their spirits, and cheering the men on for this 
truly awful march of thirty-five miles. But the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth divisions of the regiment, which followed 
2 few days after, broke down on this stage altogether ; 
for by 6 o’clock in the evening, when quite dark, they had 
only been able to accomplish twenty-four out of the 
thirty-five miles, and had they not happily fallen in with 
the houses of some friendly French colonists, they must 
all have perished. On the 17th of December, the St. 
John was crossed again for the last time, and the troops 
took up the forest track along the high and thickly 
wooded banks of the beautiful Madawaska river. On 
account of the deep snow-drifts and holes, the track was 
all but impassable, and it was found that the sleds could 
not get along with the men, who were compelled to trudge 
knee-deep in snow as well as they could; and the day’s 
march wearily terminated in a log-camp, which had been 
constructed in the forest of newly hewn trees, very low, 
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with an aperture for a door, and another for a chimney. 
Large fires were lighted through the camp, filling it with 
volumes of resinous smoke of so suffocating and painful 
a nature as to render it totally impossible to stay in the 
huts. The men preferred to endure the cold outside, to 
the misery of the stifling smoke within. 

Up to this time the weather had been fine though cold; 
but it now suddenly changed for the worst, with severe 
snow storms, so that on the mareh of the 18th of Decem. 
ber the men. wading up to their middles through the 
snow, could scarcely get on at all. At night they halted, 
much exhausted, at the Delegee Camp, on the most 
southern point of the Temascuata Lake. On turning out 
at daylight on the following morning they found the camp, 
horses, baggage, sleds, buried deep in snow, requiring 
the labour of four hours to dig them out.. This day's 
march was the severest of all, and the want of snow shoes 
made the difficulty of walking through the soft snow 
enormous, while the labours of the mareh were much in- 
creased by the exceeding steepness and constant succes- 
sion of the hills. Indeed it was at length found that the 
horses would not face them, and they consequently were 
obliged to attach ropes to the runners, and for all the 
teamsters and men who had been left as guards to the 
provision sleds to hold on,. and securing a purchase upon 
the trees on the slope and crest of the hills, assist the 
poor brutes in hauling the sleds tothe top. On the 20th 
of December they proceeded from the camp on 'T'emas- 
cuata Lake to the entrance of the portage connecting 
the two waters, accomplishing a distance of only nine 
miles. 

Two days after this, the first division arrived at St. 
André on the St. Lawrence, after a fearful march of 
eighteen miles from thelast camp onthe St. Francis. Like 
the Greeks of old under Xenophon, the soldiers cheered 
at the sight of the wide waters before them, though truly 
the first view in descending the hill range was very 
dreary if it was very grand. The stream of the river 
twenty-four miles broad, half frozen over, was so blocked 
with piles of ice as to resemble the Polar regions, while 
a bitter northerly wind blowing over the ice pierced the 
men to the very marrow, and scarred many of them with 
frost-bites. In the night the thermometer marked 30° 
below zero. 

From this point in the several stages to Quebec along 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence, although the road 
was very severe and cold intense, yet their hardships 
were much relieved by a quittance of the log-camps at 
night, and the nuisance of théresinous smoke, the horrors 
of which could not be exaggerated. The news of the 
unexpected succours now reached Quebec, and nothing 
could exceed the astonishment of the inhabitants when 
they heard of the march of the troops across the desert. 
The two leading companies, under Colonel Booth, were 
thrown across the river on the 28th in canoes, at once, 
the paddlers singing merrily, the quays and shores 
crowded with spectators, the streets lined by the volus- 
teers; and, marehing up a lane of soldiers, amid voc- 
ferous cheers, the ragged, unshaven, smoke-driven, toil- 
worn, frost-bitten 43rd entered triumphantly into their 
barracks, an ancient Jesuit convent. 

Among the officers who took part in this march were 


-Major-Generals Estcourt and Mundy, both well-known 


namies to the public in after years, and then regimental 
officers of the 48rd. The march between Fredericton and 
Quebec was a length of 370 miles, and was performed it 
eighteen days, including a halt of twodays. It was soot 
after repeated by the gallant 85th; and, that Colonel Booth 
and his officers might have the greater reason to be proud 
of their exploit, the Iron Duke said, when he heard of it 
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“that it was the only military achievement performed by a 
British officer that he really envied.” The memory of 
Colonel Booth, who from Vimiera for a period of thirty- 
five years served with the 4drd, is 10 this day cherished 
as a household word in the regiment; and, at his death, 
accelerated by the anxieties of this march, the men erected 
a tablet to his honour in his parish church of North- 
allerton, Yorkshire. ‘We believe that what English sol- 
diers have already done, they can do again; and if un- 
happily the finger of duty points out the road to Quebec 
by the wilds of New Brunswick, to the gallant men 
bound for the defence of Canada, we may be certain that 
they will bravely plunge forward; and we may yet have 
to record deeds of endurance to prove that the example 
set by Booth and the famous 43rd, has been a lighted 
beacon for successful imitation with the men who have 
succeeded them in the ranks of old England’s Army. 





CHARITY AT LIMEHOUSE. 


We have just received a ticket of admission to a conver- 
sazione to be held down among the docks and shipping, 
at Eastern Hall, Limehouse. The friend who summons 
us to the entertainment gives us to understand that a 
benevolent purpose lies at the bottom of the business; 
that the lovers and votaries of the arts and sciences are 
to assemble to-night, to amuse and be amused, to instruct 
and be instructed, not only for their own temporary 
gratification or mental advantage, but for an ulterior 
object of even greater weight and import. In short, the 
conversaztone, at which will be brought together much 
that is rare and curious as well as much that is useful 
and ingenious, has been projected with a view to. the 
benefit of those handy little urchins:in coloured wrappers, 
who, in the public ways, are so laudably anxious to purify 
our understandings by ridding our boots of the mud and 
mire, and who, in the Limehouse district, rejoice in the de- 
signation of the “ Union Jack Shoeblack Brigade.” Very 
well, we have not the least objection; there is no reason 
in the world why an assembly of citizens met to enter- 
tain each other should not, while so engaged, further 
the ends of the philanthropist; and there are a good 
many reasons just now why the industrious little shoe- 
blacks should receive a helping hand, and be encouraged 
in the efforts they are taught to make to qualify them- 
selves for pushing their own way in the world. There- 
fore, we accept the invitation, and at the hour appointed, 
having consigned ourselves to the charge of the Round- 
about Railway, we find ourselves deposited at the Lime- 
house station, whence a walk of a few minutes brings us 
to the scene of action. 

The conversazione is held in a large hall fitted with a 
capacious gallery, and in a series of adjoining rooms. 
‘there is plenty to examine and to talk about—the con- 
tributions of all kinds lent for the occasion by the friends 
of the institution being abundant. Somewhat of a marine 
character is imparted to the entire exhibition by the 
numbers of models of steam-boats and shipping of all 
sizes, and representing the sailing crafts of nearly all 
nations. Among the rest is a handsome model of a 
steamer afloat in a large tank, having the steam up in 
her boilers, and her screw revolving and propelling her 
backwards and forwards at the will of the attendant. 
The most. interesting, however, of all the subjects con- 
nected with navigation is a model of a mainmasi of a 
vessel with the sails spread and fitted with the apparatus 
lately invented for reefing the sails without the necessity 
of sending men aloft to do it, The thing is done most 
effectually and immediately from below, by.simply hauling 





upon a line, the first haul taking in a single reef, and 
the second close-reefing the sail as neatly as it is possible 
to do it. This invention is in all respects admirable, 
and its use on board our ships would save scores of lives 
every year, as numbers of men are lost by being blown 
from the yards, whi’e engaged during stormy weather in 
reefing the sails. 

Hung upon the walls and against the raised platform 
is a collection of paintings, principally of a marine cha- 
racter, and some of them of a high class. Ranged on 
the tables are rare specimens of modelling and carving, 
and curiosities of all kinds, many of them importations 
from foreign countries. There are Italian bronzes and 
vases, Parian statuettes, Chinese carvings and Indian 
elaborations in ivory and sandal-wood. ‘There are col- 
lections of the weapons of all nations, fromthe matchlock 
of the Tartar to the bone-pointed arrow of the African 
savage; and, @&propos of weapons, there lies on one of 
the tables the shilelagh of the redoubtable Smith O’Brien, 
and his horse-pistol, with his name engraved upon it, of 
both of which he was despoiled by a policeman in the 
historical cabbage garden. Among the scientific imple- 
ments we note the apparatus for imparting magnetism 
to soft iron, by which the operator suspends heavy 
weights, or converts in an instant ten thousand small 
nails into so many magnets clustered together by mutual 
attraction like a mass of swarming bees. Then there 
are optical instruments, illustrating the theory of colour, 
and others creating beautiful forms. by the rotation of 
perforated disks, or the reflection of coloured objects by 
mirrors. There are microscopes magnifying invisible 
specks into historical pictures or columns of print; there 
are stereoscopes and slides, photographs and chromo- 
types; voluminous collections of fine old engravings, 
and tall copies of scarce old folios, born into the world 
when printing was an infant art. Besides these there 
is a prodigious mass of interesting material which we 
have not space to catalogue, though we must add that 
there is a printing-press throwing off impressions of a 
condensed report of the operations of the “ Union Jack 
Shoeblack Brigade,” on whose behalf the assembly has 
been convened ; and there is upon the platform a sewing 
machine, at which a clever lass is stitching the seams 
of useful woollen garments at a rate which one can hardly 
credit even while watching the process. 

And now we are made aware that there is a grand 
pianoforte at one end of theplatform; for a lady is rattling 
off some kind of overture to the concert which is about 
to commence. Then follows the swell of harmonized 
voices, and the hum of the assembled crowd is stilled 
suddenly to listen, until the chorus dies away, when the 
general murmur begins again. 

At this stage we leave the company to their enjoy- 
ments, and, under the guidance of a friend, betake our- 
selves to Mill Place, in order to have a look at the home 
of the little Black Brigade, and see how they live and 
how they are cared for. Some of them we encounter at 
the entrance of the hall, performing for the occasion the 
part of sweepers, and making a clean approach for the 
visitors. We have to navigate the mud of Limehouse 
for some distance in semi-darkness, amid dim visions: of 
glaring gas-lighted fronts, of dark blank walls, of sheets 
of stagnant water spanned by flying bridges, of groups 
of tall masts piercing the misty air, of red railway signals 
turning blue as-we look at them, and blue ones blushing 
into red—and the pale, crescent moon, struggling to 
assert her presence in the sky. Arrived at the “home” 
we are admitted by a child, and surprise a section of the 
Brigade-enjoying their bivonac in undress after the labours 
of the day. They are all together in the front room of 
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the house; two are playing at draughts, and the rest are 
looking on and making their observations on the game; 
all are healthy and cheerful, and evidently on good terms 
with one another. In a neighbouring room, which is 
redolent of Day and Martin, hang their street uniforms, 
in company with the materials of their profession care- 
fully ranged on shelves. Adjoining is a lavatory, where 
the lads can summarily get rid of their sooty stains and 
Limehouse mud when the out-door business of the day 
is done. Up-stairs on the first floor is the school-room, 
hung with maps, and furnished with writing tables and 
materials for study; and here, on certain nights in the 
week, they receive instruction from the schoolmaster 
engaged to attend upon them. Their dormitory is on 
the floor above—each bed serving for two boys, with an 
extra bed occasionally appropriated to the use of any 
poor outcast who may be found wandering the streets at 
night for the want of one. 

We gather from the report that the Brigade has been 
in operation since the summer of 1858. It was organized 
not merely for the purpose of affording a convenience to 
the inhabitants of the district, of which they must often 
stand in need, but for the sake of training to an indus- 
trial life poor lads who might otherwise be ruined by the 
temptations of idleness and want. Any boy who desires 
it is eligible for the employment, but a preference is in- 
variably shown to those who have no friends. They 
enter the Brigade under certain stipulations with which 
they are bound to comply. According to one of these, 


a portion of their earnings is regularly banked and 
allowed to accumulate in their favour; in time this 
provision amounts to a sufficient sum to start them in 
life in a humble way—that is, it will buy them a sailor’s 
outfit, or it will provide them clothes fit for decent 
service, or with tools for the prosecution of an industrial 


calling. 

As, while the boys are thus saving money, they are also 
gaining instruction, and are subjected to moral training, 
they are seen to become qualified for situations which, 
without such preparatory discipline, they could never 
aspire to fill. Hence, if a boy behaves well, there is 
little trouble in helping him to a start in life, since em- 
ployers are willing to take them upon the recommend- 
ation of the committee, to whom the character of every 
lad im the Brigade is sure to be intimately known. About 
half the force do not sleep in the home, having parents 
or friends who can accommodate them; but the whole 
number are under the constant supervision of the super- 
intendent ; they all receive equal advantages as to in- 
struction, and as to a provision for the future, and all 
are impartially dealt with. The earnings of the boys 
average about five shillings a week each, but the weekly 
earnings fluctuate with the fluctuation of the sailor popu- 
lation of the district, by whom they are chiefly encouraged. 
Wken Jack is ashore, with money in his pocket, the 
Brigade boys pick up plenty of coppers; but when Jack 
is at sea, or has but little “shot in his locker,” it is a 
slack time with the Brigade. During the last year, 
however, the boys have polished on the whole nearly 
forty-five thousand pairs of boots and shoes, and have 
earned over £187. This sum, though a good deal to be 
got by blacking-brushes, is of course by no means suffi- 
cient to pay for the care, the maintenance, and the in- 
struction of the lads, and the burden of the expense will 
necessarily fall on the shoulders of the practical Christians 
who originated the movement. In their very modest 
report the committee appeal for help to the charitably 
disposed. We trust their appeal will not be in vain. 
They have already been the instruments, under God’s 
blessing, of reclaiming many a lad from idleness and 
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vice, and training them to habits of honest industry, 
and if any of our friends feel disposed to join in so good 
a work, they can do so most effectually by coming down 
with a timely subscription. 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Earty the next morning, ere the other trains were 
stirring, our party, in company with another composed 
of three strapping young Columbian men, all brothers, 
took up the trail. Our trio of fellow-travellers, who were 
fine samples of their countrymen—for though the eldest 
was not much over twenty years of age, each of them 
stood above six feet in height—had left the old Columbian 
roof-tree with a venture of flour packed on about ten fine 
mules. We had taken a great fancy to this stalwart 
“ band of brothers,” which feeling they had reciprocated, 
as their presence with us on the present occasion testi- 
fied. A more guileless, frank, light-hearted lot I had 
never met before, and it was excessively refreshing to 


hear these brave simple giants detailing reminiscences . 


of the “old folks at home”—of father and mother, and 
“little Archy,” their youngest brother, who was taller 
than any of them—in the same breath that they recounted 
terrific narratives of “Injun” warfare, when, once upon 
a time, they joined the Columbian Rangers in an 
expedition to chastise a tribe of outlying red-skin 
marauders. 

An almost ludicrous family resemblance was seen in 
the comely features and robust forms of the young 
Columbians, from which a similarity of attire by no 
means detracted. Some portions of the national costume 
which they wore had something of the “ Hibernian at 
home” about it; for instance, the long greyish-blue 
frieze coat, the low-crowned rough beaver hat, and gay 
silk neckerchief. Somewhat formidable scriptural names 
had been given to them by their progenitors ; but, as 
they were invariably addressed by brief alliteratives, 
this did not much matter. Young braves san peur 
et sans reproche, “Zeph,” “Jess,” and “Eph!” what, 
indeed, was in a name to such as ye, so good, so tender, 
and so true! No doubt, in the old Bible at home, in 
ancient caligraphic characters, that speak more of the 
plough than the plume, those patriarchal names are 
painfully written in full; but where are the young giants 
that bore them? Father, mother, and “little Archy,” 
do ye yet live to answer? In mercy, perhaps, ’twere 
better not. 

In the greatest accord our two parties rode along 
together ; till on the second day, the sun being very hot, 
our “cavalcada” halted for a mid-day siesta; but our 
friends considering it best to push on and camp early in 
the evening, we separated. Most unfortunately, most 
fatally, as it turned out, our siesta lasted. far longer 
than we had intended; for we slept between two and 
three hours, and though we hastened along the trail, 
darkness began to close upon us, and still no signs of 
our friends’ camp-fire appeared. Under these circum 
stances, it only remained for us to camp alone, which 
we did with a certain feeling of disappointment; for, 80 
accustomed had we grown to be enlivened by the company 
of the brothers, that we missed them greatly. A little 
gloom, therefore, hung over our evening repast, and 
every one seemed somewhat silent and “ distrait;” neither 
did the aspect of the night add to our cheerfulness, for 
it was intensely dark. So I, for one, was not sorry 
when, supper being over, the horses were brought 1 
the guard set, and we betook ourselves to our blankets. 
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After a very troubled sleep I was roused, at about 
3a.m., to take the last guard, which lasted till daybreak. 
As I armed myself for the purpose, the man whom I 
relieved told me that just before he awoke me, he had 
fancied that he had heard, very faintly, the report of a 
shot or two in a southerly direction, and advised me to 
outly towards that point. Although not attaching much 
importance to my comrade’s report—for he appeared half 
asleep—I did not neglect his advice, but crawled out of 
camp about one hundred yards, in the direction he in- 
dicated ; but though I listened there most attentively, 
no sound, save the gentle night breeze and the mournful 
cry of the distant coyote, met my ear. I-should think 
my guard must have lasted about twenty minutes, and I 
was impatiently wishing the two or three hours which 
would bring morning were passed away—for I felt cold 
and cheerless—when I fancied I distinguished a faint 
sound borne on the breeze, that blew from the south; 
but, as this lulled, I lost it. Unwilling to disturb my 
comrades by a false alarm, I bent my head down, and 
with suspended breath tried to catch the sound once 
more, when, as I was trying to convince myself that 
imagination had deceived me in the first instance, there 
it was again; and now, clearly and distinctly, I recog- 
nised a horse’s gallop rapidly approaching. 

It was time for action; so, with a hail to my party, 
ina minute they were all awake and under arms; and, 
falling back upon them, according to instructions, I first 
of all discharged my piece in the direction of the noc- 
turnal visitor, but it was answered by an unmistakeable 
English hail, and the next instant Zeph—the youngest 
of the three brothers—on a bare-backed steed, followed 
by a young filly, burst into the midst of us. Bleeding 
and breathless, with his apparel hanging in tatters 
round his person, it became painfully apparent that he 
had just emerged from a death struggle, and we foreboded 
the worst. 

“ My brothers! my brothers!” he ejaculated, as soon 
as he could speak; “a rifle—quick—and follow me.” 
Gathering round the excited youth, we gleaned from his 
hurried narrative that after his party had left us they had 
fallen in with two Indians, whose tribe they did not 
know, but who were very friendly, and bartered some 
venison against a portion of flour. Inan evil hour they 
were allowed by the white men to sleep in their camp, 
though they were both armed with Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s muskets and an old pistol. The brothers, 
however, took the precaution to set a guard, and Zeph 
had undertaken the duty, and sat down by the fire, 
while the two brothers slept near the mules, some fifty 
yards off. As it seemed to Zeph, the greatest portion 
of the night had passed away, when there was a loud 
crash, and something grazed his forehead. In haste he 
sprung to his feet, and looked round for the Indians. 
They were gone. Half giddy with the blow he had 
received, and beset with the most terrible foreboding, 
he yet managed to rush to the spot where his brothers 
slept by the mules. The darkness was intense, and the 
outline of the bed on the ground was alone perceptible. 
Kneeling beside it, he distinguished low moans pro- 
ceeding from its occupants, whose forms seemed to 
writhe, and whose hands beat the air in a strange un- 
natural fashion. Then a warm slimy semi-fluid en- 
countered his touch, and the horrible thought struck 
him that his hands were embrued in his brothers’ gore! 
At this juncture, a crowd of Indians, who had stealthily 
approached, cast themselves upon him, knife in hand; 
but in his desperation, the young backwoodsman threw 
them off him, and, wrenching a knife from one of them, 
a desperate conflict ensued. In the thick of it, Zeph 
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called to mind that a mare and her filly were piquetted 
by themselves in the wood a little distance away, and, 
bursting through his foes in that direction, he cut the 
mare’s lasso, threw himself on her buck, and so escaped. 
As with frantic gestures and incoherent ejaculations the 
unfortunate boy bewailed his unutterable misfortune, he 
still begged of us to return with him to his camp, to 
rescue or avenge his brothers. Such a proceeding, 
however, with our small muster, would have been sheer 
madness, as there was little doubt that the attack had 
been a concerted one, and the Indians were now pillag- 
ing the camp in force, after having wreaked their 
worst on the two unfortunates. Under these circum- 
stances, we refused to consent to Zeph’s request while 
the darkness continued, but promised to advance upon 
the camp by the first streak of dawn. Having come to 
this conclusion, Zeph would have taken a weapon and 
proceeded thither himself, but we withheld him, half 
by force, half by entreaty; but by neither one nor the 
other would he consent to have his numerous wounds at- 
tended to. 

“ Zeph,” said I, as I took him on one side, “ remember 
the poor father and mother at home. Are not two sons 
enough for them to lose, that you wish to add a third ? 
If not for your own sake, at least for theirs, preserve 
yourself.” 

“Father and mother! do you think I can go back 
and look them in the face? I dare not,” he said dis- 
tractedly. 

“ Zeph !” I said, as I fixed my eye significantly on 
his, “ you have not told us all—to-night you slept at your 
post!” The conscience-stricken boy flung himself on 
his knees and covered his face. “Be comforted,” I 
continued; “older and wiser men than you have been 
surprised by sleep: and above all, remember your 
family.” 

“T shall never see them again,” he said, rising with 
a ghastly smile. “ There’s only one thing I’ve got to 
live for now—and that’s to punish my brothers’ mur- 
derers.” 

“But there were several wretches engaged in it,” I 
said. 

“Yes; but the chief man—him that plotted it. Look 
here,” continued Zeph, grasping my arm tightly. “When 
I were struggling with the Injuns, we fought round till 
we got near the fire, and just then the blaze kinder 
flickered up, and I saw him close by on his horse.” 

“Who is him ?” I asked, deeply interested. 

“One that’s plotted this, ay, and scores of murders 
besides.” Zeph would say no more. 

When morning broke, we were prepared for action ; 
rifles and revolvers had been fired off, cleaned, reloaded, 
primed, and capped with the greatest care; and saddle- 
girths were nicely adjusted and tightened. Then with 
Zeph as our leader we threw ourselves on the trail which 
led to the scene of the night attack. As in the dim morn- 
ing light I looked around at our little band, I could not 
but feel that the adventure I was engaged in was, perhaps, 
the most desperate of all my vagabond longings for travel 
had yet led me into; for on each stern face I read a 
determination, without any concern for mere personal 
safety. Halfan hour’s canter over broken ground, thinly 
wooded, brought us to a pretty little cleared area, and, 
fastening our horses to a tree, we walked forth into the 
plain for the distance of thirty or forty yards, and then 
gazed upon a scene, such as the diabolical fantastic ima- 
gination of a savage could alone realize. Stripped to the 
skin, and with raw heads, from which the reeking scalp 
had been torn, lay the bodies of the two brothers, over 
which the savages in horrid mockery had emptied a 
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quantity of flour. The death of each man must have 
occurred almost instantaneously, as they were both shot 
through the head, and the muzzles of the weapons had 
been held in such close proximity, that the skin was com- 
pletely singed. Silently, with feelings of horror and pity, 
we gazed on these ghastly forms so lately the embodi- 
ments of vigorous vitality. When that morbid fascina- 
tion which rivets our regards on the dangerous or hor- 
rible allowed me to lift up my eyes, it was not an instant 
too soon, for lo! from the other side of the plain a troop 
of Indian horsemen advanced upon us, while another band 
on foot on our right were stealing up the creek to en- 
deavour to cut off our horses. 

“ Quick! Quick!’ I shouted, “to your horses, for your 
lives!” In hot haste we made towards our tethered 
steeds, and, cutting away the halters with our knives, 
with great difficulty we mounted, for the Indians now 
raised their war whoop, which caused the animals to rear 
and plunge in wild attempts to stampede. At length, 
however, we got away in a headlong gallop, not the less 
fleeter, perhaps, because the balls of the Indians on foot, 
who were now within range, “ pinged” over our heads in 
unpleasant proximity. A volley from our saddles checked 
somewhat the pursuit of the horsemen; but the enemy 
was far too numerous for us to think of engaging in a 
hand-to-hand fight, his numbers, as far as we could judge, 
being in relation to ours at least twenty to one. 

Two methods of proceeding now presented themselves, 
either to fall back on the trains in our rear, which could 
not be very far off, or to encamp and defend ourselves 
till they came up. The latter course was ultimately 
adopted. By the advice of Zeph, we pressed our horses 
so as to utterly distance the mounted Indians, who still 
pursued us, till we came on to a small prairie, of two or 
three miles across, and on which there was no cover 
except a small tree nearly in the centre. This spot was 
admirably adapted for our purposes ; so, ranging up to the 
tree, each man attached his horse’s head firmly to it by 
means of lasso and bridle; then arranging our saddles 
and baggage in a circle round, we reloaded our rifles 
and. lay down behind this somewhat inefficient cover. 
Our preparations were hardly completed ere the mounted 
Indians debouched on to tke open, and were followed in 
a short time by those on foot; and while the latter hung 
on the edge of the prairie, the former gallopped round us, 
to make a reconnaissance of our position. _ 

To our astonishment, we counted no less than 150 of 
these Indian cavalry, all well armed and mounted. The 
fact is, this display of Yorce had not been assembled to- 
gether for our benefit, as we afterwards found, but to 
oppose a body of Californian Rangers, who had been en- 
listed by a States officer to chastise the Indians for their 
numerous misdeeds. Having recognised our rudely en- 
trenched camp, the Indians drew off, apparently to hold 
a councilof war. Could they have made up their minds 
to have charged down upon us, there is not the slightest 
doubt that we should have been “ wiped out ” to a man; 
but then, under the fire of our rifles and revolvers some 
of the enemy must of necessity have been brought down, 
as they charged across the open, for our cover. Now, 
this certainty of losing more or less men on their own 
side, is, as I have remarked before, utterly opposed to 
red-skin received notions of fighting. In cold blood 
they would not sacrifice one man, to be able to slay a hun- 
dred of their enemies. But on the other hand—for it is 
absurd to say that the prairie Indian is wanting in cou- 
rage of his kind—he is perfectly ready to risk the life of 
every man of the tribe in the fortunes of an ambuscade 
or surprise. In fact, in the present instance, had not 
their appetite been sharpened by their late whet of blood- 





shed, there is not a doubt they would have gone away 
without the least demonstration, when once our position 
had been fairly ascertained. Now, however, after a short 
council the Indians thought proper to circle round usin 
Indian file, as if looking for an opening, or undecided 
whether to attack or not. In this order, though out of 
rifle shot, one could mark cach man separately, and their 
fine appearance and complete equipment completely took 
us by surprise, for every red-skin possessed a rifle, and 
rode an American horse. 

Of this last point there could exist no doubt, the 
American horse being a very different animal from the 
undersized “ mustangs,” generally pertaining to these 
Indians; and this fact tends strongly to show the amount 
of depredations these Rogue River Indians must commit, 
for of course every one of the 150 horses we now saw in 
their possession had at some time or other been stolen 
from white men. 

By and by, the red horsemen again formed into close 
order, and in a dashing gallop circled around us, whoop- 
ing and waving their rifles as if in derision. Every 
moment I expected them to swoop down upon us. For 
myself, though braced up with the resolution of making 


a good fight of it to the last, I confess I gave up all. 


thoughts of ultimate escape. This comes of reading 
Cooper’s novels, I thought. To-night my mother will 
be gazing in the fire meditating as is her wont, and near 
her my dear old aunt will be at her side, yet little will 
they imagine that on a lonely prairie far away, outnum- 
bered and outmatched, I lay stark and stiff by the side 
of my five brave companions. Meantime, the chief, an 
old man with long white hair which floated on the wind, 
mounted on a magnificent charger, several times swooped 
down upon us much nearer than the others, from bravado 
or to encourage his followers. 

“Down with the hoary-headed murderer, anybody that 
can,” called out young Zeph, “or he’ll bring the rest down 
upon us.” 

As the old chief made another swoop opposite to our 
position, just as his semicircular career brought him to 
the point of his nearest approach to us, and ere he 
swerved to his own people again, two rifles spoke out. 
The rider sprung up in his saddle, and tossed his arms 
aloft, reeled for a moment from one side to the other, and 
then fell with a crash to the sward. A ringing cheer 
from our little band sounded high above the hoarse cry 
of rage and sorrow that burst from the enemy, and Lin- 
coln sprang forth to secure the well-trained charger that 
stood still by the side of his dead master. But, antici- 
pating him, a young Indian swooped down upon the body, 
and by a wondrous feat of horsemanship drove away the 
chieftain’s horse into his own ranks again, and at the 
same moment, in full career, bent down from his saddle, 
picked up the rifle, and regained his party in safety. 
This time the cheer of triumph came from the Indians. 
But I believe the chieftain’s death would not have been 
allowed to pass by without an attempt to avenge it; and 
we certainly expected that we should have had tg stand 
the burst of a charge, so excited were the whole band of 
our enemies, as we could see by their gestures as they 
again held council together. An anxious half hour passed 
away, when, to our astonishment and relief, the wild horse- 
men suddenly drew off the prairie, and the cloud of foot- 
men melted away in the cover. This movement was soon 
explained by the long line of trains we had left behind 
us appearing on the trail in the distance. Having heard 
the firing, they had pushed rapidly forward, and were in 
too great numbers to allow of the Indians to dream of 
making head against them in open fight. When the 
Indians withdrew, our party formed a circle round the 
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A FRENCH HYMN ON THE ATONEMENT. 


old chief’s body as it lay face upwards on the sward, and 
marked that the hands were clenched, and the knitted 
brows still wore a frown, as if even in death the savage 
soul of the red freebooter defied his conquerors. Should 
we not wonder if that case-hardened soul, impervious to 
all but evil, had been otherwise, when we know that no 
whisper of the religion of peace or of a saving faith had 
ever been breathed into his infidel ear, when its sole 
creed, fed and fostered from the mother’s milk, had 
been that of our own stern borderers of the olden time— 
“Theirs was the plan, 


That he shonld take who had the power, 
And he-should keep who can.” 





A FRENCH HYMN ON THE ATONEMENT. 


Ix one of Addison’s Saturday “ Spectators,” (No. 513,) 
the following passages occur :—“ Among all the reflec- 
tions which usually arise in the mind of a sick man, 
who has time and inclination to consider his approach- 
ing end, there is none more natural than that of his 
going to appear naked and unbodied before Him who 
made him. When a man considers that as soon as the 
vital union is dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being 
whom he now contemplates at a distance, and only in 
his works; or, to speak more philosophically, when, by 
some faculty in the soul, he shall apprehend the Divine 
Being, and be more sensible of his presence than we are 
now of the presence of any object which the eye behelds, 
a man must be lost in carelessness and stupidity who is 
not alarmed at such a thought As a thinking 
man cannot but be very much affected with the idea of 
his appearing in the presence of that Being ‘ whom none 
can see and live,’ he must be much more affected when 
he considers that this Being whom he appears before 
will examine all the actions of his past life, and reward 
or punish him accordingly. I must confess that I think 
there is no scheme of religion, besides that of Chris- 
tianity, which can possibly support the most virtuous 
person under this thought. Let a man’s innocence be 
what it will, let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of 
perfection attainable in this life, there will be still in 
him so many secret sins, so many human frailties, so 
many offences of ignorance, passion, and prejudice, so 
many unguarded words and thoughts, and, in short, so 
many defects in his best actions, that without the ad- 
vantages of such an expiation and atonement as Chris- 
tianity has revealed to us, it is impossible that he should 
be cleared before his sovereign Judge, or that he should 
be able to ‘ stand in his sight.’ 

“There is a noble hymn in French, which M. Bayle 
has celebrated for a very fine one, and which the famous 
author of the “Art of Speaking” calls an admirable 
one, that turns upon a thought of the same nature. 
It was written by M. de Barreux, (Voltaire ascribes it 
to the Abbé de Lavau,) who had been one of the greatest 
wits and libertines in France, but in his last years was 
as remarkable a penitent. 

“ Grand Dieu! tes jugemens sont remplis d’équité ; 
Toujours tu prens plaisir 4 nous étre propice ; 
Mais j’ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonté 

Ne me pardonnera, sans choquer ta justice. 
Oni, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impiété 

Ne laisse a ton pouvoir quele choix du supplice : 
Ton intérét s’oppose a ma félicité; 

Et ta clémence méme attend que je périsse: 
Contente ton desir, puisqu’il t’est glorieux ; 
Offense toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux; 

Tonne, frappe, il est tems, rends moi guerre pour guerre; 
J’adore en périssant la raison qui t’aigrit— 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne soit tout convert du sang du Jésus Cuntsr ?” 
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Our own pious Hervey, towards the conclusion of his 
“ Descant upon Creation,” speaking of the inexhaustible 
fulness of the great atonement, has a very pleasing foot- 
note to the following purport:—“If in this place and 
others, I have spoken magnificently of the bleod of 
Christ, and its insuperable efficacy to expiate guilt, I 
think it is no more than is expressed in a very celebrated 
hymn, written by one of the greatest wits, who had also 
been one of the greatest libertines, and afterwards one 
of the most remarkable penitents in France—a hymn 
which even M. Bayle confesses to be a very fine one, 
which amother critic calls an admirable one, and which 
a genius superior to them both recommends as a noble 
one, ‘ Spectator,’ No. 518. The author,” continues Her- 
vey, “having acknowledged his crimes to be beyond 
measure heinous, and almost beyond forgiveness pro- 
voking, 80 provoking as to render tears from such eyes 
offensive, and prayers from such lips abominable, com- 
poses himself to submit without the least repining sen- 
timents, to submit even with praise and adoration, to 
the most dreadful doom. Accordingly, he stands in 
resigned expectation of being instantly struck by the 
bolts of vengeance; but, with a turn of thought equally 
surprising and sprightly, with a faith properly founded 
and happily firm, he adds :— 
“Yet where! O where! can even thy thunders fall ? 
Christ’s blood o’erspreads and shields me from them all.’’ 
The following is as nearly a literal version of the 
hymn as the metre of the sonnet will allow :— 
Great God! I know thy judgments all are right: 
That thou delight’st in mercy, well I know: 
But I have done such evil in thy sight, 
Thou never canst to me thy mercy show, 
Thy justice and my guilt, O God, unite 
‘To leave thee but to choose my form of woe. 
Thy interest forbids that I should live ; 
Thy clemency itself demands my death ; 
These very tears may well thy wrath provoke. 
Thy will be done! To thee I'll glory give; 
Thy justice I'll adore with latest breath. 
Launch then thy terrors—I await thy stroke. 


Yet on what place can even thy bolts descend 
That Christ’s atoning blood doth not defend? 





EXHIBITION ECCENTRICITIES. 


BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 

AnyTuine which stirs the public mind to the same 
extent as the Great Exhibition of 1862, is sure to produce 
a host of eccentric proposals, some of them verging on 
the confines of madness; others displaying, through all 
this extravagance, a certain calculating selfishness. ‘The 
first Exhibition had a great forcing power in bringing 
forth these curious proposals and suggestions, but the 
second Exhibition has had a greater. 

The first odd communication in writing which the 
commissioners received, came direct from a lady, who 
concealed hername. She was anxious that the building, 
even in its earliest. stage of erection, should be secured 
from fire; and she hoped that. the commissioners had 
not neglected to insure it in some respectable office. She 
was led to write in this strain, because her sister had 
recently had a fire at her house, and was not covered by 
any policy of insurance. 

The office of the Exhibition had not been open many 
months, before an American gentleman called to make a 
proposition. He was the fortunate possessor of the em- 
balmed body of Julia Pastrana—a poor malformed creaturo 
who was exhibited in England a few years ago—and he 
thought that arrangements might be made with the 
commissioners. to show this dead wonder at sixpence 
a-head. 
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Another gentleman, enthusiastic about the art of 
flying, wished to exhibit an aérial machine in action, 
under one of the great domes, where he thought he 
could spring up and down, like an acrobat in a gigantic 
baby-jamper. When his offer was politely declined, he 
as politely thanked the commissioners, feeling that their 
object in refusing him permission to exhibit, was only 
to save him from making a very great personal sacrifice 
in preparing his machine. 

Another applicant for space, who was also amongst 
the rejected exhibitors, proposed to send an extraordinary 
collection of “specimens of the bile of five hundred 
different animals.” Another scientific exhibitor wished 
to send “evidences of one general metallie root,” and 
the following is his communication on this subject :— 

“Hard labour and multiple experiments has proved 
to me the evidence of one general root metallique. Out 
of the fundamental principle, and by the developpement 
of the primitive formations often natural influences inter- 
fering, various mixtions are produced; but when the 
actives and passive agens are settled to a more or less 
neutral state, and a homogene equilibrum ef their parts 
of atomes is constituted, a homogene characteristic in- 
dividualité is, or can be produced, and a so-called simple 
element is established, this element, inseperable from 
his special character and individual unité, cannot be 
divided further by the ordinary official chemical rule 
and methode—from the bar metal to the oxides, from 
the oxides to the fluide state, and again (vice versd)—but, 
when higher and most exalted affinitys produced in a 
philosophical way might be known and applied, then, 
the homogene equilibrum of the individual unité, affected 
by a higher affinité than its constituent atoms possess 
itself, consequently chemical combinaison will follow on 
one side, reduction to « more primitive state on the 
other, and the parts of the so-called unité of the pre- 
tended simple element returned to the primitive root.” 

One exhibitor had a scheme for showing coffins; 
another one for showing widows’ caps; another one for 
the display of peculiar wigs; and another one for the 
exhibition of a patent moustache-guard, to protect the 
moustache from soup while the wearer is dining. One 
gentleman—a native of France—of a poetical turn of 
mind, wished to put the whole official catalogue into 
flowing verse, and to work up all the minutes, documents, 
and decisions of the commissioners into an epic poem. 
Another thoughtful friend of the commissioners sent a 
number of small physic powders for each member of the 
staff, all the way from Baden-Baden. They were as 
carefully directed as medicine packets usually are, and 
were intended to repair the exhausted frames of the 
overworked officials. 

The smallest contribution, which was declined, was a 
penny loaf of the year 1801. The applicant for space 
to exhibit this loaf, stated that he believed it to be the 
oldest piece of bread in the world. He had offered it to 
the commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and he 
now offered it to the commissioners for 1862. It was 
purchased by the applicant’s father sixty years ago, when 
wheat was selling at a guinea a bushel, and for the 
purpose of preserving it, as a specimen of very dear 
bread, a string net was made, in which it has been 
imprisoned ever since. 

A project was submitted to the commissioners, for 
securing the money receipts of the Exhibition by a 
system of astronomical checks based on the signs of the 
zodiac. The sun’s radiations were to do a great deal in 
keeping the money and ticket-takers honest, crowning 
honesty with a glory, and scorching dishonesty with the 
mark of the beast. The whole scheme was elaborate 





EXHIBITION ECCENTRICITIES. 


and confused; and though put forward as a serious 
business proposition, it read like one of those headstrong 
allegories written in imitation of John Bunyan. 

It must not be supposed that the rejected contributors 
bore their rejection very patiently. One gentleman said 
that “if Diogenes were alive, he would find abundant 
use for his lantern in guiding the commissioners in their 
search for truth.” Another, more indignant, wrote to 
say, “I am determined to exhibit, and shall petition all 
the commissioners, even to the Prince of Wales himself, 
should this application be unsuccessful. If all means 
fail, I shall inquire through the press, the leading daily 
and literary journals, for an explanation of the system 
of preference which dictates refusal to one, and the 
acceptance of another exhibitor.” 

These are only a few out of the many eccentric appli- 
cations which the commissioners received amongst their 
thirty thousand letters. 
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LETTER OF THE CrowN Princess oF PrusstA.—Her Royal 
Highness the Crown Princess, in answer to the address of con- 
dolence from the Berlin Town Council, sent the following 
beautiful and touching letter :—“ To the Magistrates and Town 
Council of Berlin I return my warmest thanks for the expres- 
sion of sympathy with the fatal stroke that fell upon the Roya} 
family as well as the people of Hngland, and which has been 
to me the greatest sorrow of my life. In such a sorrow as this 
we raise our glance above earthly things, and seek consolation 
in that which passeth not away. If it were possible to mitigate 
the effects of this deep affliction, it would be the thought that 
the irreparable loss has been felt as such in the widest circles, 
and it only remains for me to refer to the address of the 17th 
December of last year, which possesses a peculiarly sustaining 
power for me, where it speaks of the never-dying remembrance 
of the high and rare qualities of the dear father who has so 
early completed his earthly course. 

(Signed) “ Victoria (Crown Princess).” 


CANADIAN Imports AND Exports.—According to the last 
official compilations, it appears that the imports of Canadian 
produce have of late largely increased. Those landed in the 
United Kingdom in 1860 amounted in value to about 4} mil- 
lions, or 1} millions more than in the preceding year. Our 
chief imports thence are butter, corn, meal, and flour, timber, 
and wood. The values thereof, together with the amount of 
increase on those articles respectively for the years 1859 and 
1860 appear in the subjoined table :— 

1859, 
£26,076 ... 
Corn, viz., Wheat 14,519 ... 
» Peas . 67,576... 
ra Meal & Flour 77,535 ... 
Timber, hewn . 1,474,044... 
» sawn 618,449 ... 813,054 ... 194,605 


Total £2,278,199 £3,899,239 £1,621,040 
The value of the merchandise exported from this country to 
Canada for 1860 was 2} millions, against 2 millions in 1859, 
the increase having almost entirely occurred on the following, 


pane Increase in 1860. 
Coals, cinders, andculm __ ° - £12,257 
Cottons . . 71,610 

18,669 

18,467 

15,539 

12,153 

92,785 

Total . . £241,480 
How To cet Rip or TrovBLeE.—To shake off trouble we 
must set about doing good to somebody ; put on your hat, and 
go and visit the poor; inquire into their wants and administer 
unto them; seek out the desolate and oppressed, and tell them 
of the consolation of religion. I have often tried this, and 
found it the best medicine for a heavy heart.—Howard, the 

Philanthropist. 


1860. Increase in 1860. 
£68,764 ... £42,688 
513,654 ... 499,135 
229,659 ... 162,083 
340,629 ... 263,004 
1,933,479 ... 459,435 








Earthenware and porcelain ° 
Hardware and cutlery ° 

Tron and steel . ° e e 
Silk manufactures . ° 

Woollens ° . e e 





